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recaptured the whole area of*the Somme battle-fields, and two-thirds of the ground gained by the Germans in their spring offensive. At the end of August another British attack forced a general retreat on the Flanders front. Blows now fell thickly on all parts of the front, and on September 12 General Pershing with nine American divisions drove the enemy from the St. Mihiel salient, south of Verdun.
But as they went back the Germans were still fighting bravely and offering a stubborn resistance, and on the northern I             part of the field the Allies still had in front of them the formid-
y              able task of breaking the famous Hindenburg line—the heavily
fortified trench system running from St. Quentin northwards, established by the Germans after their withdrawal from the Somme in February 1917. This task fell mainly to the British and entailed much heavy fighting, which lasted for the greater part of the month of September. Success was achieved by a series of simultaneous and convergent attacks along the whole battle-front, in which French and Americans engaged the enemy west of the Meuse and in the Argonne, and a mixed force of British, Belgians and French under King Albert attacked in Flanders, while the British stormed the Hindenburg line in the centre. The battle in its various phases lasted for nine days and at the end of it the greatest of the German defences was broken and the enemy in full retreat. The fighting was more prolonged on the Meuse and in the Argonne, where the Germans opposed an obstinate and gallant defence to die French-American attack, but on November i a general offensive broke through the enemy line at all points, and the rest was pursuit over open country all along the line from the Dutch frontier to the heights above the Meuse. The Flanders offensive, meanwhile, had driven the enemy from the coast and over the river Lys and compelled him to evacuate Lille. The next moves—planned by Foch—were to have been a further attack in Flanders on November n and an offensive into Lorraine by French and Americans on November 14 but on November n the enemy asked for an armistice and the war was over.
The story of the last days is voluminous and intricate and abounds in incidents to the honour of all the armies, French, British, American, Belgian, and among the British the splendidive, the important railway junction of Hazebrouck, the capture of which would have been only less, if at all less, serious than that of Amiens. Another German attack on the Ypres salient                  It
